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relieve the situation with corn from England ; but heavy rains
during the summer had mined this crop too. As Cobden after-
wards said, these untimely rains washed away the Corn Laws.
Peel was deeply distressed by the accounts that reached him of
the desperate plight of the Irish people, and he determined that
something must be done without delay to relieve it. The most
obvious method was to throw open the ports to foreign corn,
and he announced to the Cabinet that he proposed to repeal the
Corn Laws forthwith. Some of the old-fashioned Tory Ministers
objected, even hi this emergency, to such a course ; whereupon
Peel resigned, and the Queen sent for Lord John Russell, who
had now become the head of the Whig party. Lord John
had recently declared in his famous Edinburgh Letter to his
constituents that " total and immediate repeal " was part of the
official policy of the Whig party; but he now found that he
would have as much difficulty as Peel in obtaining the unanimous
support of his followers in carrying it out; for many of the most
influential Whigs were landed aristocrats, like the leading Tories.
So Lord John had to give up the attempt to form a Ministry,
and " handed the poisoned chalice back to Peel."
Sir Robert re-entered upon office full of confidence. He
knew that many of his back-bench supporters objected to the
policy, but he did not fear that their opposition would be
dangerous, for most of them were country gentlemen who knew
more about fox-hunting than about speech-makiig, and none
of them seemed capable of giving the others a lead.
But here he was making a miscalculation. Among those rank-
and-file Tories was a clever young Jew named Benjamin
Disraeli (1804-81). He had been disappointed of a place in the
Ministry when Peel took office in 1841, and he now led a revolt
against the Prime Minister who had overlooked his claims. In a
series of brilliant speeches he attacked Peel for betraying his
followers in repealing the laws which he had been placed in
office to defend. Thus the Tory party was split into " Peelites "
and " Protectionists." Peel put through his measure with the
aid of Whig votes; but shortly afterwards the Protectionists